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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SEASONS, PRODUCTIONS, &c, IN THE 
STATE OF OHIO, 

Mr Fessenpen — Through the medium of the 
New England Farmer I have learned with sin- 
cere regret, the ruinous effects of the past winter 
on the fruit trees in the Eastern States. A com- 
bination of vufavorable circumstances would seem 





to have been concerned in producing this wide 


a very warm and moist simmer and 
autumn, aud sudden, severe, protracted cold in the 
winter. ‘The wood of last year’s growth must 


spread ruin ; 


have been as little prepared for enduring frost in || 


November, as it usually is in August and Septem- 
ber of common years. Vegetable nature was 
completely deluded by the elements ; and contrary 
to her usual custom, continued to eliminate sap 
and put forth fresh leaves, when she should have 
been curtailing her supplies and preparing to hard- 
en the new formed laburnum for the coming win- 
ter. The climate of these United States is marked 
with strange vicisitudes; the seasons sometimes 
sport with*hcir own productions, and fruits and 
flowers of indigenous plants, to say nothing of ex- 
otics, are ofien brought forth merely for de- 
struction. 

The past winter, in Ohio, has been one of unu- 
sual severity, and the whole year of strange and 
altered features. The summer of 1831 was cool and 
extremely wet, more so than ever was known since 
the settlement of the State. The mean tempera- 


ture of the summer months was 71,59, degrees of 


Fahrenheit ; greatest elevation 91° in June. The 
mean temperature of the autumnal months was 
re) 


52°. In the year 1830, the mean temperature of 


summer was 72,55, degrees, and that of autumn 
making a difference of five and a 
half degrees i in favor of the autumn of 1830, 

The mean of the winter months in the year 1830 
was 33.55. degrees, while that of 1831 was 26 de- 
grees, being seven and a half degrees colder than 
the winter of _. The mean, for the last six 
years, being 33,93, for the winte yr months. In the 
summer meuiien 4 of 1831 there fell 26,79. inches of 
rain; 12,2, inches of which fell in July. In the 


autumnal months there fell 8.83, inches of rain ; 


and in the whole year 53,54, inches, or nearly 


577) 55 de Frees 3 


four and a half feet ; a quantity equal to that of 


the West India islands. In the summer months 
of 1830 there fell 10 inches of rain ; in the autum- 
nal months 9.89, inches; and in the whole year 
3775 | inches ; making a difference of 16238, in- 
ches-in favor of the year 1831. The mean annual 
quantity of rain and melted snow being for eleven 
previous years 42,59; inches, and may be fairly 
assumed as the average quantity for this climate, 
or about three and a half feet per year. In the 
winter of 1831 there fell 48 inches of snow; the 
greatest quantity at any one time being 15 inches. 
In 1830 there fell only 13 inches, which is about the 
mean quantity for one winter. The mean tem- 
perature for the year 1831 ae 5087; degrees ; 
while that of 1830 was 54,93, -degrees, and is 
rn the annual temperature for this part of the 
tate, 


November, which is nearly a month earlier than| In F ebruary , imte, the latter degree of cold de- 
usual; the whole month was cool, the mean tem- | stroyed all the peach trees in the western country 
perature being 40,75, degrees. We had but a) killing them to the surface of the snow, which wa: 
few days of that beautiful weather called “Indian | then two feet deep. By heading them down to 
summer,” instead of the four or five weeks coim- the sound wood, fresh vigerous shoots were 
monly allotted to us. Snow fell as early as the | thrown up, producing fruit in one or two years, 
21st of the month, and with high winds from the | Cherry trees are be 
west and northwest, continued to fall in) small! fair for an 
quantities almost every day, to the end of the month, | full of fruit opened in warm expo- 
The 28th and 29th of November the mercury fell | sures and appear not to be injured by the severity 
to 12 degrees; the rivers beeame filled with ice, of the winter. 


io blossom and bid 
abundance of fruit. 


’ } fan 
WHOS, ine ads 


sinning 
Apple trees are 


The apricot has suffered more than 
and navigation by steam-boats soon after ceased. | any other tree, the branches being generally killed. 
Hundreds of flat boats laden with the produce of The foreign grape vines in my garden are ruined, 


‘our farms, became frozen to the shores or forced excepting suehws 1 took the precaution to lay 





y the ice on the heads of islands, and their car- | down in the auftmin and cover with straw. Even 
goes, mostly composed at this early season of ap-|the Bland grapes killed down to the old wood ; 
ples, cider, and potatoes, were destroyed by the | lit is not more hardy than the Madei 
intensity of the frost. The harvesting of corn and | ery appearance of being a seedling from that grape, 
potatoes had but just commenced, and nearly half! although Mr Prince, who is high authority. is of 
the crops of both these articles were undug and | the opinion that it sprung from eur native stock, 

ungathered atthe setting in of this Siberian winter. I made numerous experiments the last season, 
The whole month of December was uniformly | for protecting the fruit of my plum trees from the 
cold, and for several mornings the mercury was|depredations of the “curculio,” that feeble but 
at and below zero. On the 18th it was 10 degrees | irresistible enemy to 
below for a short time in the morning, which jis|to suspend smail bunches of rags dipped in Sen- 
the greatest degree of cold we have had for several | eca oi! and sulphur, under the branches of the tree ; 
years. ‘The fore part of January the weather be-| to these they paid no attention, but deposited their 
came moderate, and on the &th of the month, after|eggs in the fruit not an inch from the regs. An- 
aheavy rain, the ice, now from twelve to eighteen | other tree was sprinkled frequently with soap suds 
inches thick, was broken up by a rise of eight or| mingled with solphur, but with litle better sue- 
nine feet in the Ohio river, wrecking and destroying | cess. On a third tree which grew near a shed 
nearly every boat not secured in-some safe harbor, | a mixture of equal parts of fine flour of sulphur 
aire weather became very cold after the 25th of} and wood soot-avas seattered from a sieve over 
the month and the mercury sunk below zero ; the | the leaves and fruit, when they were moist with 
26th it was nine below. February commenced|dew or wet with a shower—this proved a com- 
with mild and pleasant weather, attended with fre-| plete protection. The fruit was not attacked by 
quent showers of rain and considerable thunder ;| the little destroyer, but attained nearly its full size 
the thermometer rising on several days to 65°,|and began to change its color for ripening. 1 had 
There fell ten inches of rain in this month, cight|caleulated on the fine eating we should have 
of which were between the 3d and 12th of the | shortly, when, lo, a new calamity appeared in the 
month, occasioning, together with the melted snow | form of numerous cracks and fissures, first appear- 
on the high lands, the greatest flood in the Ohio | ing on the upper surface of the fruit and in a fiw 
and western rivers ever known since the settlement | days spreading to the stem, and exuding the gum 
of the State; the bottom lands were covered from | of the tree in small drops; they rotted and fell to 
eight to twelve feet deep, and the Ohio appeared | the earth without affording me a single ripe one, 
a vast sea rolling its proud waves from hill to hill,|'The trees were the Orleans plum and blue kage, 
and bearing on its bosom the floating ruins of fen-| The application had no influence in causing the 
ces, stacks of hay and grain, and numerous frame j cracks, as the same thing happened to some braneh- 
and log buildings. \ Very few lives were lost either | es which were covered with millinet, and to which 
of man or beast. The rise of water was so grad-| none of the powder was applied. It must arise 
ual, from three to five inches per hour, that the} from an exuberance of sap, produced by a soil too 
inhabitants had sufficient time to prepare for their| rich for the healthy growth of the plum. It does 
own safety and that of their domestic animals,| best in a poor hard soil, while mine is rich and 
The water was five feet and three inches higher} mellow. It is the same with the pear tree. The 
than at any former flood. only healthy trees within my knowledge are grow- 

The spring, so far, has been cold and vegeta-|ing on a poor clayey, or dry gravelly soil. 

tion backward. Pear and plum trees are now in| As the welfare of the honey bee is deservedly a 
full bloom, and contrary to my expectation, the | favorite theme with many of the writers in your 
peach tree in situations a little sheltered and on a] paper, I will close thislong communication bya few 
light loamy soil, is full of living blossoms ; [ find jlines on that subject. They have flourished ex- 
that soil has considerable influence on the consti-|ceedingly with us for the last,thirty years, and so 
tution of trees and their ability to resist cold. The|congenial is the climate to their health and prop- 
fruit buds of peach trees on a clayey soil are gen-|agation, that the woods and prairies west of us are 
erally killed, and the wood much injured. It has} filled with wild bees, unprotected and unassisted 
been conceded by writers on the subject, that a|by the fostering hand of man; indeed he is there 
degree of cold equal to seven or eight degrees be-|their only enemy. Until the last season the bee 
low zero, is fatal to the blossom buds of the peach ‘moth was unknown in this part of the State. Last 


1, and has ev- 


all horticulturists: one was 
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autumn the larvee of the moth were first noticed 
amongst the comb, but few people had ever heard 
of them. Three years ago, I heard of their ap- 


the most effectual way to prevent this injury is, in 
the month of November, just before the winter 
sets in, to clear away all the rubbish and furze 
pearing amongst bees, thirty miles above Marietta, | from around the roots of young trees, leaving the 
on the Virginia side of the river; so that they | ground bare, and then to put a coat of dry ashes 
have been three years in travelling that distance | all around. The roots of the tree then affording 
But Mrs Griffith’s hives with careful attention, 1} them no shelter above ground, and they having a 
trust, may yet preserve to us some of this indus-| natural aversion to burrowing in ashes, they will 
trious race, whose labors afford so much profit} be driven for shelter to some other place, and your 
and satisfaction. trees will thereby in a great measure be preserved 
The canker worm, so destructive to your or-/| from their mischief. The ashes, also, will abun- 
chards, has not yet found its way west of the Al- | dantly compensate you for the trouble and expense, 
leghanies ; at least, I have not heard of any on this | causing your trees the year following to thrive and 
side the mountains. flourish exceedingly. : 
Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, Another method of some use is, in the early 
S. P. HILDRETH. | part of winter after the first snow, to shovel snow 
Marietta, Ohio, April 16, 1822. around the roots of trees and then tread it down 
hard, by which it will freeze and become solid like 
T. G. Fessenven, Esg.—In the New England ice, through which they cannot easily penetrate. 
Farmer of the 2d inst. is a note from Mr Adams | But this method is by no means sure, as they will 
of Framingham, on the subject of treatment of| frequently burrow under the ice and sometimes 
apple trees injured by mice eating the bark near’ injure the roots underneath, and in the least thaw 
the ground. I think bis method of using the) pass up and injure the tree. 
scions whole is not so good as the one first recom- | 











the middle of summer it flourished very well, and 
in the fall there was no apparent difference be- 
tween it and the surrounding trees, It bore some 
fruit the last year, and is now covered with young 
fruit, and appears as healthy and flourishing as any 
tree in the garden. 

In the fall of the year, after this operation, I 
opened the roots of this tree and tore away the 
plaster, and to my surprise, I found that four of 
the six scions had taken and grown to the size of 
nearly an inch in diameter. ‘The other two did 
not take, by which means the tree is a little flat on 





one side. I lately opened the tree again, and have 


found that it will soon be covered with bark again, 
except the side where the scions did not take.— 


This experiment I have known to have been tried 
several times since, with equal success. Mr Isaac 
Davis, of Roxbury, a very intelligent and and re- 
spectable farmer, in the spring of the year 1809, 
treated in the same manner a iarge apple tree of 





more than twentyseven inches in circumference, 
which had been eaten off all round, for a space of 
more than four inches. The tree flourished and 


But after the injury has been done, and your; bore fruit the last year, and is now covered with 


mended by the late Luther Richardson, Esq. of tree is completely girdled, and all the bark eaten |@ great abundance of fruit ; and is extremely thrif- 
Roxbury, in June, 1810, and published in the me- | offround the tree to the hard wood, | know of but| ty, having recently examined it for the purpose of 


moirs of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society of one remedy to preserve the tree alive, although 
that year, and which I now send you, recommend-| many experiments have been tried. A tree gird- 
ing its republication in your next number, as now | led in this manner, having no means of conveying 
is the season for attending to it. I have for some the sap and nourishment from the roots up into 
years tried the method with full suecess. j the body and branches above, must wither and 
Having suffered much the past winter in losing| die. The usual way among farmers is, in sucli 
very many trees, particularly some new sorts of cases, to dig up the trees and set out new ones. 
pears which were planted in the fall of 1830, and Sometimes they are cut off and headed down be- 
made but littlhe growth last year; the bodies are low the place eaten, and new wood in length of 
killed from a few inches above the ground for time will shoot out and make a second tree. 
three or four feet; the tops are alive and pushing | But it occurred to me, that if any artificial way 
out to appearance, but knowing they could not could be discovered, to renew or make a commu- 


live, and the roots being perfectly good, I have cut | nication of the circulating vessels of the lower |. 


them off just below the surface of the earth, and, sections of the bark and sap eaten off, with the up- 
taken scions from their own tops and grafted them, per, so as to convey up the juices and nourishment 
covering them nearly over with earth. As the from the roots into the branches, the tree might 
trees are well fixed in the ground, I shall save! be made to live and flourish. 
some years rather than planting new trees, besides} Accordingly, choosing a fine thrifiy tree about 
saving the sorts. In haste. Yours, very truly,| twelve inches in circumference, as soon as the 
JOHN PRINCE. | snow was off the ground in the spring, which had 
Jamaica Plain, May 5, 1832. been completely girdled by the mice and the 
seca bark eaten off all round to the hard wood, more 
To the Hon. Joun Lowett, Esq.— than four inches wide, like a belt ; I took a sharp 
Six — The very great destruction of fruit trees, knife and evened the edges of the lower and upper 
occasioned by mice and moles, during the winters! circle of the bark eaten off; then took a scion 
of the two or three last years, has made it an ob- | from the tree, about the bigness of'a pipe stem, and 
ject of the utmost importance to discover the best| an inch longer at each end than the space where 
means of preventing the mischief, or to invent a) the bark had been eaten off around the tree, split 
remedy for the evil after it has taken place. So|the scion lengthwise, and shaved the split side 
prodigiously have these pernicious vermin multi-| down so as to fit to the body of the tree, being 
plied of late, in some places, as to threaten the) very careful not to disturb the bark of the scion ; 
destruction, not only of fruit trees, but also of for-| then cutting away the lower circle until it came 
est trees and the grass of our best mowing fields. | to fresh bark, made a perpendicular slit one inch 
During the winter of 1808 and 1809, they were! down towards the root of the tree, then crossed 
known in some places to attack a whole copse of| this at the bottom with a horizontal slit, half an 
small trees, leaving scarcely one ungirdled ; and | inch on each side, asin budding ; then gently peeled 
in many mowing fields to gutter almost the whole | up the bark on each side, and fitted the lower end 
surface of the ground, for many acres together, | of the scion in and squeezed the bark down around 
with their burrows and paths. Instead of molest-| jt; then fitted the upper end of the scion into the 
ing only the small trees in our orchards, as usual, upper circle of the bark eaten off, in all respects 
they have of late completely girdled apple trees, | as I had done the lower. In this manner I placed 
in some instances, of nearly three feet in circum-|six scions all round the body of the tree; then 
ference, and destroyed them. covered it over, an inch or more thick, with Forsyth’s 
As this mischief is seldom done but in the se-| composition, and hoed the dirt up all around the 
verity of winter, when these vermin are driven to| roots of the tree to keep it moist. 
the roots of trees for shelter, and are deprived of 


The tree did not put out its leaves so soon nor 





their ordinary subsistence by the frost and snow, 'so vigorously at first, as the other trees; but by 





ascertaining its present state. Mr Davis made 
use of common clay mortar in his experiment, in- 
stead of Forsyth’s composition, which he thinks, 
answers as good a purpose. 

Knowing, Sir, the interest you feel in,everything 
that tends to improvement in agriculture and bus- 
bandry, I have taken the liberty to address to you 
the aforegoing experiments and observations, 
which, if in your opinion should be deemed ‘of 
public utility, you are requested to communicate 
in any manner you think most useful to society. 

I am, with the highest sentiments of respect, 

Your most obedient and very humble serv’t, 
LUTHER RICHARDSON. 
Roxbury, June 10, 1810. 





From the Genesee Farmer, 


DIRECTIONS 
For sowing the seed and rearing the plants of the 

White Mulberry Tree. Prepared in pursuance of 

a Resolution of the New York State Agricultural 

Society. 

1. Prepare a piece of good garden soil, by dig- 
ging and pulverizing it. Lay it out into beds 
three or four feet broad, and rake it off smooth— 
do this early in May. 

2. With a hoe, stick, or other instrument, pro- 
ceed to make shallow drills across the bed thus 
prepared, from twelve to fifteen inches apart, and 
scatter the seed in the drills as thick as you would 
onion or parsnip seed, then cover half an inch 
with fine mold and press it moderately down with 
ahoe; or, when the first drill is sown and cover- 
ed, place upon it a narrow strip of board and stand 
upon this board to sow the second drill, upon 
which, when sown, place the board in like manner 
and sow the third drill, and proceed thus until the 
whole is completed. The pressure of the earth 
upon the seeds js to bring it in close contact with 
them, that they may be kept moist and germinate 
readily. If the weather be dry or the soil very 
light, an occasional watering at evening will be 
beneficial. 

3. The only further care required the first sea- 
son, Will be to keep the ground free from weeds 
and the soil moderately loose. 
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4. Strong plants of one year’s growth may be 
transplanted in April, into nursery rows; or the 











New England, there are extensive tracts of coun- 
try of alluvial or diluvial soil, in which no rocks 


whole may be left to grow a second summer, in are found, aud in which a stone wall could not be 


the seed bed ; the ground, as before, being kept 
free from weeds and occasionally stirred. 

5. After two summers’ growth, all the strong 
healthy plants should be placed in nursery rows— 
which may be done thus: The ground being pre- 
pared as for a crop, draw a line and proceed to 
open a trench of sufficient breadth and depth to 
admit the roots freely, leaving the side next to the 
line straight and perpendicular. Having assorted 
the plants, and cut off the bruised and shortened 
the tap roots, a man proceeds to place them in the 
trench in their proper position, the heel of the 
plant towards the line and at the distance of a foot 
apart; while another man with a spade, or the 
planter with a®gardener’s trowel, throws in earth 
to hold them in their place. The trench is then 
to be filled, the plants set upright and tread about 
them. The other rows are planted in like man- 
ner, three feet apart. The ground to be kept clean 
during the season. 

6. After standing two years in the nursery, the 
plants will have acquired a sufficient size to plant 
out in the ground where they are to stand ; and if 
intended to be grown in bedges or in bushes, they 
may be taken earlier, even at two years old from 
the seed bed. For hedges, plant the same as for 
nursery rows, at eighteen inches, the ground hay- 
ing been previously prepared by an ameliorating 
crop, as potatoes. The precautions are necessary 
with mulberry as with other fruit trees intended 
for standards, as to distance in planting. A broad 
and deep hole partially filled with good surface 
mold, will always repay for extra labor. When 
intended to be cultivated as bushes, they may be 
planted thick and left untrimmed, so as to occupy 
theentire ground, The mulberry is generally grown 
in the latter way in India and in some parts of 
Italy. It facilitates the gathering of the leaves 
and affords an earlier product. 

The mulberry grows well on almost any soil 
and particularly in one that is stony. Upon poor 
dry svils it affords the best materials for silk. An 
ounce of seed will give some thousand plants, and 
requires a bed four feet broad and forty to fifty feet 
long. 

Although it might be prudent to give the seed 
sent to you to a trusty individual, who would take 
care of it and the plants which it produces, yet as 
it is designed fur general benetit, it would be prop- 
er to require a stipulation, that no greater charge 
should be made for the plants than would afford a 
liberal remuneration for the labor bestowed in cul- 
tivation. And I have it in charge from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, to request that you will advise 
me, in the communication which you are expected 
to make in autumn, of the disposition of the seed 
and the condition of the plants. 

J. BUEL, Cor. Sec’y. 

Albany, March 15, 1832. 





From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and Journal. 


LIVE HEDGES FOR NEW ENGLAND. 

It is not my intention to recommend live hedges 
for this rocky part of the U. States. Our own stones 
furnish the best divisions we could ask for or de- 
sire ; and on most farms the removal of them from 
the soil would be economical, and the placing 
them as partitions for fields is the cheapest and 
most natural mode of disposing of them. Still, in 





obtained without great expense. Such is the state 
of the greater part of the old colony below Ply- 
mouth, and of some parts of the county of Middle- 
sex. But wherever wood fences are required, it 
may be useful to substitute live hedges. The 
question is, what has been our experience as to 
the comparative value of the various plants em- 
ployed in New England for live hedges? In the 
remarks which follow, I beg it may be understood, 
that I do not intend to oppose the opinions ex- 
pressed by a learned and judicious horticulturist, 
Judge Buel ; nor those expressed by practical gen- 
tlemen at the south ; but simply the results of my 


/own personal experience and observation, during 


the last 18 years, since the subject of live hedges 
attracted the attention of our cultivators, Nothing 
which I may say can in any degree impeach the 
correctness of their statements, because the causes 
of the failure of certain plants with us, may have 
been entirely local. This would not appear re- 
markable, when we consider that the locust, (Ro- 
binta Pseudacacia) is absolutely interdicted to us, 
while it is the favorite and one of the most valua- 
ble trees of the south. 

Suffice it then to say, that the Virginia thorn, 
introduced here by Mr Quincey, with whom it ap- 
peared to succeed, is in most cases utterly useless 
asa fence. This is chiefly owing to the ravages 
of a worm at its root; whether it be the same 
which attacks the apple and the quince, is a point 
not settled. The same objection is applicable to 
the English hawthorn. And to this fatal one is 


superadded another, the appearance of a fungus of 


a yellow color on the leaves, which utterly disfig- 
ures them and strips them of their foliage in Sep- 
tember. The Gleditsia triacanthos is not suited 
for hedges with us. If left to grow they soon 
grow out of all reach, if checked they are winter- 
killed. We are indebted wholly and entirely to 
the experiments of Mr Ezekiel Hersy Derby, Esq. 
for the possession of a plant, the buckthorn (Rham- 
nus catharticus,) which, from ten years’ trial, seems 
to afford every desirable quality for a healthy, 
beautiful, and effectual hedge. We refer the pub- 
lic to Mr Derby’s account in the New England 
Farmer, for particulars. 

I can only say, and I feel it a duty to say, that 
! haye tried this plant for six years. It is hardy 
and rapid in its growth, of impenetrable thickness, 
and so far as that extent of experiment enables me 
to judge, not subject to any disease, or the visita- 
tion of any insect whatever. As it is very pro- 
voking as well as expensive to cultivators, to be 
led astray, and to find after five or ten years, that 
they have been deceived, they would do well to 
examine the growing hedges of the buekthorn, or 
Rhamnus catharticus, at Mr Derby’s, Mr Brooks’, 
Dr Jackson’s, or at my place. 

JOHN LOWELL. 





STILTON CHEESE, 

There is scarcely an article in which a greater 
variety of appearance and taste exists than cheese ; 
the inhabitants of almost every valley on the face 
of the globe, make a different kind. A very good 
anecdote lately originated in a Worcester puper, 
which has gone the rounds, of Gen. Knox, an 
Englishman, and others, who were deceived at a 
boarding-house in this city some years ago, in a 
piece of cheese actually made in Worcester coun- 





ty, but which their incredulity would not allow 
them to cousider any other than the celebrated im- 
ported Stilton cheese. This story may excite a 
desire in some of our enterprising agriculturists to 
imitate an article, which ranks so high among 
professors of gastronomy ; and we will tell them 
how we have ever understood the famous Stilton 
cheese is made. 

It is in fact cream cheese, the cream of the 
night’s milk being added to the morning’s milk, 
along with the rennet. The curd is not broken, 
hut put into a sieve to drain and very gently press- 
ed ; when the cheese is sufficiently firm, it is put 
into a wooden ring and kept on a dry board, — 
These cheeses are mostly made in Leicestershire, 
and weigh from six to twelve pounds. They are 
not marketable until they become blue and moist, 
which requires about two years’ keeping. A little 
Wine is sometimes added to the curd, to bring for- 
ward the blueness earlier ; others place the cheese 
in buckets and cover them with some moist sub- 
stance. Individuals have buried their cheeses 
separately in the shore below high water mark, to 
produce the desired qualities. A thicker sort of 
this is called Cottenham cheese.—Boston Traveller. 

STRAWBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 

Mr Theodore Sedgewick, in a communication 
in the New England Farmer, says, “ Neither Bal- 
timore nor Albany are supplied even with garden 
raspberries or strawberries, I speak of these cities 
because I know the fact.” — If Mr Sedgewick will 
pay us a visit at the strawberry and raspberry sea- 
sons, he will find our markets as well supplied 
with both these fruits, as those of any other eity 
in the Union, we will not except any. So plenti- 
fully are they supplied, indeed, it is a common 
thing for large quantities of strawberries to be 
taken henee to Philadelphia. We do not hesitate 
to say, that for both quantity and quality, there is 
no city better supplied than Baltimore with any 
kind of fruit. During the strawberry season, we 
can find at the different stands, as many as a dozen 
varieties on the same day, pines, hautbois, scarlets, 
&c, with their numerous sub-varieties. And as 
to raspberries, there is not a variety cultivated in 
the Union with wiich our market is not supplied, 
Antwerps, English, and indigenous. How Mr §. 
should have made such a mistake, in so positive 
a manner, (“I know the fact,”) we cannot con- 
ceive. We know that such an impression prevails 
“down east,” and extends even to our vegetable 
market; and it has been the cause of gardeners 
coming here to commence business — when they 
have found that they would only be “ carrying 
coals to Newcastle” —and had to return where 
they were more needed.— American Farmer. 


POTATOES, 

Let us call the attention of our good agricultu- 
rists, to the importance of choice varieties of this 
valuable crop. It is not every kind that will yield 
the most per acre, that is the most profitable. — 
The price in this market at this time, varies from 
twentyfive to fifty cents per bushel. Those who 
raise potatoes for this market, would do well to in- 
quire into the cause of this difference, and regulate 
their crops accordingly. The pinkeye, Soult St 
Marie, Mercers, and Foxites, at present are con- 
sidered the most valuable.—Genesee Farmer. 





May day.—We understand several parties were 
prevented from going out Maying for want of snow 
shoes,—Augusta Courier, 
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AN ADDRES 
Delivered before the Society vs Middlesex Husband- 
men and Manufacturers, Oct. 5, 1831. 
By Joun M, Cueney. 
Concluded from page #33, 

Rough as much of our land is, and barre 
unproductive as it appears tc be, I do not believe 
there is in Middlesex an acre, upon which there 
is any soil exposed to the action of the sun and 
air, that by some mode of culture, known or un- 
known, may not be profitably tilled. It has been 
said, that “we have yet to learn the immense pro- 
ductive power of a single perfectly ecultivared 
acre.” We have also yet to learn, what and how 
much many an acre that now lies waste may be 
made to produce. And while all this remains to 
be learnt and profitably learnt, here in this coun- 
try, a spot blessed above all others by its moral, 
social and literary advantages, let not our young 
men sigh for the luxuriant prairies of the West. 
Let them remember, that a hard and stubborn soil 
is favorable not only to the development of the 
physical powers, but to the growth of manly sen- 
timent and moral virtue; that it is along the steep 
and precipitous sides of the mountains of Switzer- 
land, or onthe rough and misty summits of eannie 
Scotland, or among the reck bound and forest clad 
hills of our own New England, that a stern but 
merciful necessity has brought nearest to perfection 
the physical and moral man; that the ease and 
luxury of a milder climate and a richer soil, so far 
from being the blessings that they are imagined to 
be, induce langour and disease, and often prove fa- 
tal, not only to the vigorous and healthy action of 
the body, but still more fatal to the growth and 
expansion of the intellectual and moral nature. 
Again, therefore, to the young and enterprising sons 


of New England, I would say, desert not this your | 


native land. Industry, intelligence and virtue, w'll 
make you respectable and happy here ; without 
them, you can be so nowhere. 

Do you complain of labor, asa burden too griev- 
ous to be borne—remember it is an immutable and 
eternal law of our nature, that no permanent and 
substantial good can either be obtained or enjoyed 
without labor; that when man was first. placed | 
upon the newborn earth, then all fresh ffom the 
hands of its Creator, it was not, that he might 
stand an idle spectator of nature’s operation, nor 
merely to conte mprate and admire the beauty and 
grandeur of the works of God; but in the very 
thorning of his existence, and before the “ prime al 
curse” "was pronounced upon him and his pos- 
terity, it was made his duty to till and penn the 
earth from which he sprung. If you ripine at la- 
bor, therefore, the common lot of all our race, you | 
do but murniur at the decrees of Providence. Be- 
sides, it isan undoubted truth, that agricultural | 
labor is more conducive, to human ee than 
any other. The voice of clicerfulness and health 





mise aie slave of she asure or pet otee of “fashion. | ; now ‘be ininnl: ‘Tt will av ail him seule to cast 
I know that he sometimes contemplates with feel- | | hack “a longing, lingering look,” to the unexam- 
ings of discontent, the exemption from manual la- | pled advantages that were enjoyed for the aeecu- 
bor of the professional man and the scholar, byt: ‘mulation of wealth, from the adoption of the Fed- 
} could he know what sacrifices of health they make, | eral Constitution until the peace of 1815, Let 


tellectual throes and pangs and anxicties they en-| 
| dure, and 


« How hard it is to climb 
The steep, where Fame’s proad temple shines afar,” 


the mind was no less severe and painful than that 
of the hands, and that the heights of professional 
eminence or learned renown, are not reached, but 
at the price of many a sleepless night and of many 
an anxious and wearisome day. 

There is, however, another objection to agri- 
cultural pursuits, of a different and more impor- 
tant character, that is frequently urged upon our 
notice. It is said that the profits of the business 
in it, A well estimated principle in Political 
jection. “The rate of profit in agriculture is 
the standard rate, or the average rate of profits, 
obtained frem capital employed in agricultural in- 
dustry, must always govern the average rate of 
those obtained from capital employed in every 
other department.” And this, for the simple rea- 
son, that agriculture is that branch of industry up 
on which all others depend, and therefore must. 
and will be carried on at all events. Yet, in a 
community where there is a free and unrestrained 
competition in every kind of business, it will be 
easily seen that it would not long be carried on, 
if its profits were permanently below the average 
of those in other departments of industry. The 
reason, I believe, that this objection is so often 
heard is, that we are in the habit of looking back 
to those golden days, when from extraordinary 
causes, we were placed beyond the reach of the 
ordinary principles ef Political Economy. When 
the neutrality of our flag, and the 
| Europe, growing out of its successive, destructive 
and desolating wars, gave such an red julse to com- 
jmercial enterprise and created such a demand for 
|our agricultural produce, that the world seemed 
| tributary to our success, and its wealth was poured 
in upon us without parallel and without measure. 
| We retain, I fear, the extravagant notions and ex- 
pensive habits, induced by an age of unexampled 
but fortuitous prosperity, while we forget the chan- 
ges that have taken place in the state of the world 
and in our own condition, while we forget that the 
‘immense profits of the era to which I have allu- 
| ded, were but treasures accidentally driven to our | 
_shores by the storm of a continued aud universal’ 











| 


| 
war; and that now, in the sunshine of a univer- | 


sal peace, while foreign nations are busy in sup- 


are so small, that there is no inducement to engage | 


Economy furnishes a different answer to this ob- | 


necessities of 


is heard most frequently within the dwellings of | 


n and | What fearful responsibilities they incur, what in- him look forward, rather, to the sure and certain 


‘rewards of an improved state of agriculture. And 
‘et him not stand all the day idle, nor call on Her- 
cules to help him, but put his own shoulder to the 
wheel, and do what he 


‘an to render his art more 


. scientific and more perfect, and consequently, more 
sure I am, he would be satisfied that the Jabor of: | “ | nas 


pleasant and more profitable. 

It_ would ill become me, to attempt to give in- 
struction to an assembly of intelligent and practi- 
cal farmers, upon subjects with which they are 
already familiar, But, gentlemen, you will in- 
dulge me for a moment, while I attempt to give a 
little of practical and useful character, to this oth- 
erwise rambling and idle discourse, while I sug- 
gest a few simple improvements and recommend 
to your notice @ few new objects of attention. 

The first suggestion that I would make, relates 
to the introduction of hedge fences. One of the 
most considerable expenses of the farmer arises 
from building and keeping in repair his  ferices. 
If his land happen to be rocky or if timber remain 
abundant and cheap, perhaps the materjals now in 
common use may be the best that he ean employ. 
But in some parts of the country these materials 
are so scarce and costly, that the expense of a 
fence constructed of them, bears no inconsiderable 
"proportion to the value of the land inclosed by it. 
Now, repeated experiments have proved, that from 
the hawthorn, Virginia thorn, and other shrubs, 
with a few years’ growth and proper attention, one 
of the most perfect and durable as well as most 
beautiful fences in the world, may be formed at a 
coniparatively trifling expense. A great variety 
of trees and shrubs have been successfully em- 
ployed for this purpose, So that whatever may be 
the nature of the soil, some one may be found adapt- 
ed to it. Wfthen, you can, for one half of what 
you now pay, havea better and a handsomer fence 
than you now have, it is certainly worth your 
while to inquire into this matter and see if these 
things are so. 

In the next place, I would have more attention 
paid to rural architecture. Our age 
many of them constructed with little r 
ve nie nee or ec onomy. 


houses are 
gard to con- 
They have been built with- 
, and of di- 
mensions altogether disproporiioned to the wants 
of the occupant. The expense of the first eree- 
tion and of keeping in repair, (if they happen to 
be kept in repair,) often consumes 
ings ofa life of toil. 


out first sitting down to count the cost 


s the hard earn- 
They become objecis of de- 
rision to the traveller, and their appearance is such 
as to afford a fit theme for the satirist. So inju- 
|dicious and extravagant is the expenditure upon 


them, that it is no uncommon thing for the whole 
plying their own wants, and our commerce is had be arm, with all the buildings apen it, to be sold for 


the farmer. ‘To the peace and quict of rural life, | 
men of all professions have turned their eyes as an 
asylum, where they might escape the evils of a} 
vexed and disordered world. 

I know that the laboring man sometimes looks | 
with envy upon the favorite of fortune, who need 
not toil for the means of gratification, and whose 
lite seems to be passed in a round of pleasures— | 
but he knows nothing of the thousand nameless 
and imaginary ills, the legion of diseases, the in- 
tolerable listlessness and ennui, that torment the 


| tional and individual resources. 


| trolled by their restrictions and their competition,! a less sum than the buildings alone cost the owner. 
| we must re ly upon our own internal resources, | Now I am no advocate for mud-cabins nor log- 
jand in every kind of business be content with| huts. I would have the farmer’s dwelling neat, 
_moderate profits. The age of dazzling successes | comfortable, and in a certain se nse, elegant. But 
| has passed. The evils that grow out of great|/T would have it understood, that this does not de- 
changes in the objects and applications of national | pend upon the quantity of boards and shingles, 
| industry have, we trust, been mostly endured ;—/that are he: aped together in its construction, but i in 
and nothing remains for us, aS a nation or as indi-| |the adaptation of the parts to the purposes for 
viduals, but with moderated expectations and! which they are designed ; a proper regard for ar- 
steady efforts, to develope and improve our na-' ‘ chitectural proportions, and a correct taste in the 


| applic ation of a few simple architectural embel- 


To this object should the attention of the farmer’ lishments. 
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It was my intention to speak somewhat in de- 
tail of the culture of silk and of the vine, but the 
wasting hour will permit me to give these subjects 
but a passing notice, Is it not strange, that while 
we are sending to the four quarters of the earth 
for new varieties of fruit, and importing exoties 
irom every climate under heaven, we should suffer 
to perish upon sts branches, that rich and delicious 
product of our own soil, the grape, which nature 
has scattered around us in almost wasteful profu- 
sion? ‘That we should, age after age, send our 
millions to the foreign vintager for his wines, and 
trample under our feet the purple clusters of our 
native vine, from which it may be made equal in 
richness and flavor to the choicest that France, 
Spain, or Italy can boast? Yet this is the fact — 
and Ispeak with confidence when I say, that wine 
of as good a quality as any imported, and much 
better than most that is imported, may be made 
at a trifling expense, from our common wild grape. 
It seems to me, that this is a subject that well de- 
serves the consideration of the enterprising farmer ; 
not only because he may thereby turn into his own 
coffers a large amount of money that is now sent 


to foreign countries, but for the moral effects that | 


might follow from substituting a pleasant and sa- 
lubrious beverage, in the place of those villainous 


compounds, the distilled spirits, whose pernicious | 


effects we have so much reason to deplore. For 
although the man who uses wine to excess, de- 
serves, perhaps, to be as severely censured as he 
who makes the same use of distilled spirits, yet, 
experience has shown, that intemperance very sel- 


dom originates in the use of the former alone. | 


In fact, in all those countries where the vine is 


cultivated to the greatest extent, the people have | 


been found to be the most temperate on earth.— 
Its cultivation may, therefore, well be urged as ene 
of the surest means of driving from the land, that 
subtle enemy, that men are fools enough to “ put 
into their mouths to steal away their brains.” 
The importance of the culture of silk, in a na- 


tional point of view, may be estimated from the | 
single fact, that we annually import and consume | 


silk for which we pay ten millions of dollars ; and 
the established certainty, that this article of a bet- 


ter quality and to an indefinite amount, may be 
. , . } 


produced at home. The mulberry tree flourishes 
in every part of our couniry ; and the silk-worm 
thrives as well here, as in the more sunny climes 
of France and Italy. 


tax for a foreign Juxury? Or will he not rather, 
not only supply himself and the home market 
from his own farm, but make it, as he easily may, 
astaple article of exportation? Especially does 
it become the farmer of New England to attend to 
this matter. The only agricultural products that 


are exported from this country, to any considera- | 


ble amount — cotton, rice, and tobacco — his lands 
will not produce. 


consumption, Its exigencies seem, therefore, to 
demand some new application of its agricultural 
industry. ‘To what can it be more profitably ap- 
plied, than to the culture of silk 2? The man who 
has made the experiment, the farmer of Mansfield, 
Shall answer. He will tell you, that from a mul- 
berry orchard of a few acres only, silk may be ob- 
tained, which, at a moderate estimate, will be 
Worth more than the average profits of our small 
farms. He will tell you, that with a soil not well 
adapted to the purposes of agriculture, that little 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Will the American farmer | 
any longer consent to pay any part of this heavy | 


Of grain and the bread stuffs, | 
New England does not grow enough for her own | 


| intelligeut and independent yeomanry, it has noth-| ciples of virtue. 
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Dependent on no man’s patronage for support— 


: , aie | 
| town, alone, receives an income of about $25,000 | 


annually, from its silk ; while the labor by which it | above the rich man’s scorn, or “the proud man’s 
is produced, is performed almost wholly by chil-| contumely,” the farmer is, in a great degree, be- 
dren and females. These are facts, and to these yond the corrupt influences that beset the paths of 
I demand your attention, It is not a mere theory, | other men. His daily toil leads him forth from 
a farming upon paper, that | am urging upon your | the haunts of men, into the peaceful and tranquil 
notice. Task you to rest your faith in this matter | solitude of the fields. The fierce and frenzied 
upon nothing short of well-tried experiments and | impulses which faction imparts to a crowded pop- 
incontestable facts. Nothing, it seems to me, could ulation, reach him not. 
be more nicely adapted to the situation of our! declaims to him of abuses, which his understand- 
smaller farmers. All their present crops might be 
cultivated as they now are, while this, a rich and | ical, or reckless partisan, though he come in the 
valuable one, might be added to their number) guise of an apostle of retrenchment and reform, in 
without any additional expense for labor, [tj vain preaches to him of the political millenium 
would afford to bis children, and especially to his | that would follow, if only the present incumbents 


The demagogue in vain 


| ing teaches him do not exist. The clameorous rad- 


daughters, a pleasant and profitable employment ;) of office could be removed, and he and such as he, 
and this too, at home and by his own fireside, the | put in their places. “ Corruption of morals,” says 
spot most favorable to moral improvement and to| Jeflerson, “in the mass of cultivators, is a phe- 
the growth of the domestic virtues. And this is a} Lomenon of which no age nor nation has furnish- 
consideration not to be slighted, when from the | ed an example.” 
establishment of factories, the music of the spindle| And here, gentlemen, strongly impressed as J 
and the loom has ceased to be heard in our) am, with the belief, that the fate of our country 
'dwellings—and our daughters are many of them | must depend upon the substantial virtues of its 
subjected to the hard alternative of going into a| yeomanry, let me seize the moment to exhort you 
disagreeable and dangerous service abroad, or of| to interpose, to save us from the perils with which 
remaining in a useless and burdensome idleness at| we are threatened, The existence of faction you 
home. cannot prevent. It is a weed that will naturally 
The numerous specimens of household manu- | and inevitably spring up ih the rich soil of our re- 
factures, and the exhibitions of female taste, inge-| public. It is yours, as political farmers, to check 
nuity, and industry, which we have this day wit-| its growth and see that it does not overtop nor 
nessed, prove that the daughters of Middlesex | root out the salutary and useful plant. But there 
would not willingly be idle ; that they have a high-| is abroad in the land, a spirit of wild speculation, 
fer ambition than to bedeck and bedizzen them-| rash experiment, and reckless innovation. The 
selves, according to the ever varying caprices of a| Constitution, the charter of our liberties, is assail- 
French milliner, or the barbarous and unnatural | ed, rudely assailed, for unhallowed and factious 
mendates to the tyrant, fashion—the ambition of | purposes “Truth and justice are shamelessly tram- 
being useful ; and they will readily avail themselves | pled under foot, in the career of a mad ambition. 
lof the opportunity which the culture. of’ silk will | The press has betrayed its:trust, and become an 
afford, to make with their own hands, as of old,| engine of falsehood and corruption. Virtue is 
| * coverings of tapestry, and clothing of silk and of | scoffed at in our high places. Religion is beeom- 
‘purple.’ Then, as has been well said, “ our fair| ing a by-word. Sects and parties are multiplied 
might, with something more of palliation, contem- | at the call of every man, or woman either, that 
plate themselves in the mirror, in the splendor of| has impudence enough to assume the attitude of a 
a vesture, wrought and colored by their own in-| leader. Political and religious emissaries are in 
dustry.” lévery corner of the land, to rally partisans and 
Finally, gentlemen, in view of what has been proselytes, to any and every system of intolerance 
done and of what remains to be done, let me con-|and proscription, It has just been discovered, 
gratulate you upon the past and urge you to per- | that all the wisdom of past ages is folly, and that 
isevere for the future. Goon in the path upon jall their institutions are radically vicious, funda- 
‘which you have entered—the path of usefulness) mentally wrong. And the beardless boy, in this 
and honor. The earth is yours, with all its bound-| school of modern philosophy, has learnt to sneer 
less capacities and endless resources; and their | at the credulity and bigotry of his hoary-headed 
development and application will afford full scope | father. 
for the exercise of all your powers. No effort Are not these things so? And if so, to whom 
shall be lost, but of the increasing and exhaustless | sball we look to shield us from the storm of polit- 
treasures of the earth you shall be liberally re-| ical and religious elements, that threaten to sweep 
warded. The blessing of the Almighty is upon | away in its fury, the whole fabric of society ? To 
the labors of the husbandman ; and you have His| whom but the substantial yeomanry of the land— 
assurance, that while the earth endures, the sea-| the men, whose cool, unbiassed judgment and good 
sons shall continue to dance their round, and that! common-sense, will enable them to distinguish be- 
seed-time and harvest shall not cease. tween the clamor of the demagogue and the elo- 
Do you ask for a higher motive for your exer | quence of the patriot; between a fair and dispas- 
tions? Let it be found in your patriotism. Know | sionate exhibition of existing evils, and a sweeping 
‘that every improvement you make upon your| denunciation of all established institutions ; be- 
!Jands, adds to the permanent riches of your coun- | tween needful and salutary improvement and re- 
try. The State has an interest in your success, | form, and the utter demolition of all law and or- 
|In proportion as your farms are well fenced, stock-|der. ‘To them we must look in every hour of 
‘ed and cultivated, its resources are multiplied and | peril to our country. And that we may do it with 
its strength augmented, and you thereby lay the} an unwavering confidence, let me urge upon you 
| foundation of its greatness and its power. Its des-|the importance of fixing in the minds of your 
'tinies are in your hands, With an industrious,} children, the elements of knowledge and the prin- 
It is not right, that those to 
Without them it has nothing to hope.| whom is intrusted the fate of this republic, in 





ing to fear. 


a 
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whose hands is “the keeping of the last hopes of 
liberty,” should grow up in ignorance and vice. 
It will be of little avail that you attempt to throw 
beauty and fertility over the face of the earth, if 
the mind and the heart are left uncultivated and 
waste. Intelligence and virtue are the vital prin- 
ciples of this republic ; and if you would perpetu- 
ate its existence, you must make those on whom 
you devolve the responsibility of its preservation, 
intelligent and virtuous. Then, to whatever dan- 
gers we may be exposed, from the complicated 
and jarring interests, the local prejudices and sec- 








tional jealousies of an increasing wide spread pop- 
ulation, the yeomanry of the land, the proprietors 
of the soil, will form a phalanx for our safety and 
defence, firm as their own hills, and immovable as 
the oaks that crown them.  “ Corruption will 
shrink at their kindling, indignant glance; and ty- 
ranny in the ruler and licentiousnuess in the peo- 
ple, equally find in them an inexorable foe.” 
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FARMER’S WORK FOR MAY. 

We propose to utter some commen-place admo- 
nitions relative to the management of certain rural 
affairs, in which utility rather than novelty will be 
our object. If in Solomon’s time there was “ noth- 
ing new under the sun,” we may well suppose that 
in our time every useful topic will be as common 
as a highway to a mill, or a meeting-house. Still, 
as no man is so well versed in the lessons of life, 
as never to need nor be benefitted by a prompter, 
we shall go on with our thrice repeated lectures 
on rural economy. 


Mite-ology.— Make a war of extermination with 
noxious insects. The following substances, sprink- 
led over plants with a watering-pot, a syringe, a 
garden engine, or other proper implements, are all 
destructive to these destroyers, viz. The juice 
pressed out, or decoctions of elder, especially of 
the dwarf kind; tobacco; wormwood; walnut 
leaves ; pepper, and other plants which are bitter 
and biting. Water alone, heated to about from 
120 to 150 degrees, will, it is said, destroy insects 
without injuring plants. Careful experiments on 
this subject, to ascertain how hot the water may 
be made, to what insects its affusion would prove 
fatal, as well as at what temperature it would best 
promote the growth of vegetables, if their results 
were published, (in our paper of course,) would 
be of more use than altercations about polemics or 
politics. The pop-gun of the political partisan 
we should be glad to see metamorphosed into the 
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With regard to the application of soap-suds for 
the destruction of insects, it seems that simply 
sprinkling plants is not always sufficient. 

The aphides or plant lice, for example, attach 
themselves to the under sides of leaves, where 
they remain “snug as a bug in a rug,” as a certain 
(not very sublime) poet hath it. But if you ean 
contrive to dip the leaves infested into the liquor, 
so that it may be sure to accommodate the para- 
sites with wet lodgings, they either die or resign 
without more ado.* 

Perhaps some practical cultivators, who may 
have the good fortune to read and profit by our 
effusions about affusions, may not be so fully aware, 


as out of regard to their interests we wish they were, | 


of the importance of soap-suds for the purposes 
of rural economy. 
the correspondents of the Bath Agricultural Soci- 
ety, strongly recommended this liquid both as a 
manure and antidote against insects. He observ- 
ed, “ This mixture of an oil and an alkali has been 
more generally known than adopted, as a remedy 
against the insects which infest wall fruit trees. 
It will dislodge and destroy the insects which have 
already formed their nests and bred among the 
When used in the early part of the year 
it seems to prevent the insects from settling upon 
them.” This writer prefers soap-suds to lime- 
water, because lime soon “ loses its causticity and 
with that its efficacy, by expesure to air, and must 
of course be frequently applied ; and to the dredg- 
ing of the leaves with the fine dust of wood ashes 
and lime, because the same effect is produced by 
the mixture without the same labor, and is obtain- 
ed without any expense.” He directs to make 
use of a common garden-pump for sprinkling trees 
with soap-suds, and says, if the water of a washing 
cannot be had, a quantity of potash dissolved in 
water may be substituted; and that the washing 
of trees with soap-suds twice a week, for three or 
four weeks in the spring, will be sufficient to se- 
cure them from the aphides, 


leaves. 


Manure.— We have been visited this season, 
with so much uncommon, ungenial, uncomfort- 
able, and unheard-of weather, that we are appre- 
hensive many diligent cultivators have not yet 
cleared their barn yards, to manure their fields 
and gardens This object of course demands im- 
mediate attention ; and permit me to give you a 
word by way of reminding you of some indispens- 
ables, relating to the food of plants. 

Imprimis, the man who pretends to be a farmer 
and pays no attention to saving and making the 
most of manure, is a fair candidate for an alms- 
house, or on his way to a debtor’s apartment with 
closed doors. 

Manure is as necessary to agriculture as light to 
vision, air to respiration, water to navigation, food 
to population, letters to education, language to 
conversation, and so on through as many sine qua 
nons as you can find words for in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. Manure, (or, more philosophically, food 
for plants,) has three particular enemies which you 
will please to look out for and guard against—to 
wit, the sun which exhales it, the air which im- 
bibes it, and the rain which washes it away. To 
prevent any robberies from these elements, you 


under cover. In the former case you throw earth 











syringe of the bug-destroyer. 





~*See New England Farmer, vol. 111. pp. 9. 


OT A 


The Rev. Mr Falconer, one of 


must either cover your manure, or put your manure 


over it, and in the latter case you throw it under 
a shed, into a barn-cellar, or some such place, | 


where “the gairish eye of day,” as Milton says, 
cannot peer upon it. “ He who is within the scent 
of a dung-hill,” says the celebrated Arthur Young, 








| 


jhe would have permitted it. Instead of manuring 
‘the land he manures*the atmosphere ; and before 
his-dung bill is finished he manures another par- 
ish, perhaps another country.” It is well, like- 
| wise, if the eflluvia arising from rotting manure 
heaps has not poisoned the family of their owner, 
jand instead of giving life to vegetables taken life 
‘from animals. Some farmers’ premises require as 
}much chloride of lime to make them tolerable, as 
| would serve to sweeten a pest-house. All this 
might be prevented by proper topical applications, 
‘as a doctor would phrase it, of fresh earth to the 
sources of contagion, as we shall prove by what 
| follows: 

| ‘The author of “ Letters of Agricola” tells us, 
that “ Earth is a powerful absorber of putrefaction, 
Put a layer of common soil along the top of a fer- 
menting dung-hill, from twelve to eighteen inches 
thick, and allow it to remain there while the pro- 
cess js carrying on with activity, and afterwards 
separate it carefully fiom the heap, and it will be 
impregnated with the most fertilizing virtues.— 
The composts which of late years have attract- 
ed so universal attention, and occupied so large 
a space in all agricultural publications, orig- 
inated in the discovery of this absorbing pow- 
er.” Here then, instead of chloride of lime 
or of Soda, both excellent articles, we have, in 
common earth, a substance at the command of ev- 
ery cultivator, which will convert poison for ani- 
mals into food for plants; and make you healthy 
as well wealthy, provided you are wise enough, 
and not too indolent to profit by its application. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THE GREAT NEW HAMPSHIRE STEER. 

A very large and beautiful animal of the Ox 
kind, is exhibiting in a temporary shed at the west 
end of Faneuil Hall, Boston. He is now but four 
years old, and it is said, weighs nearly four thou- 
sand pounds ! was bred in Greenland, New Hamp- 
shire, is called Americus, and is the finest as well 
as the largest animal of American growth, we re- 
collect ever to have seen. If he continues to in- 
crease in size till fully grown, at the rate he has 
done, he will very much surpass every creature of 
his species, of which the annals of oxen have taken 
honorary notice. No man that is worth nine 
pence and has a cent’s worth of curiosity, will 
hesitate to walk in and take a survey of the great- 
est ox of his years that ever existed. 





THE SILVA AMERICANA, 

Or a Description of Forest Trees indigenous to the 
United States, practically and botanically consid- 
ered ; illustrated by more than one hundred en- 
gravings. By D. J. Browne. Boston: published 
by Wiliam Hyde & Co. 

This work was announced inthe New England 
Farmer of October 9, 1831, as being in contem- 
| plation. It is mow completed and before the public 
}ina handsome volume of more than 400 pages, 
‘royal 8 vo. The subject of the work is of the 

highest interest. “Trees,” as the author observes, 
|in a well written preface, “independent of orna- 
menting the earth and of furnishing us with tim- 
ber and fuel, arrest the progress of impetuous and 
dangerous winds ; maintain the temperature of the 
air, by diminishing extreme cold and regulating 
extreme heat; oppose the formation of ice, and 
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shelter the earth from the scorching rays of the 
sun; produce an abundance of water in the stream 
and oppose a barrier to washing away or under- 
mining their banks ; preserve and enrich the soils or 
hills and mountains; diseharge the electricity of 
the atmosphere ; and serve as laboratories for pu- 
rifying the air we breathe.” 

Few people are aware of the importance of 
trees to a country. War, famine, and pestilence, 
singly or united, raging to any extent with which 
they have hitherto visited civilized countries, 
would inflict less calamitous and enduring evils 
than would originate in the total want of trees, for 
shelter, stiade, buildings, ships, machinery, uten- 
sils, fuel, bridges, &c, &c, &e. The surface of a 
country barren of trees, would soon become like 
the deserts of Arabia and the wilds of Africa, 
moveable and restless sand heaps, as easily agita- 
ted as the waves of the sea, and filling the air at 
every breeze with clouds of dust, similar to those 
which always annoy and sometimes overwhelm 
whole caravans of African and Asiatic travellers. 

We have not yet been able to give Mr Browne’s 
book a thorough perusal, but have read enough to 
speak well both of its objects and execution ; and 
propose hereafter to give such extracts as our lim- 
its will allow; together with specimens of a use- 
ful and much wanted work, on one of the most 
important topics of individual and national econ- 
omy. 





HORTICULTURAL REGISTER, 

And General Magazine of all the useful and inter- 
esting discoveries connected with Natural History 
and Rural Subjects. By Joseph Paxton and Jo- 
seph Harrison. 

We have received eight numbers of a work 
with this title. It-is a monthly publication, print- 
ed in London, and conducted as above mentioned. 
Mr Paxton is principal gardener: to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and has the care of a very large and 
magnificent establishment belonging to that noble- 
man, at Chatsworth. We shall, from time to time, 
transplant for the use of American cultivators, such 
articles as bid fair to promote their interest and 
benefit the public. 





The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and 
Journal, Vol. x, No. 1v, has just issued from the 
press of Stimpson & Clapp, 72 Washington street. 
From a cursory view of its contents we think it 
highly worthy of a diligent perusal. The “ Intro- 
ductory remarks” are well written, and the “ Offi- 
cial reports,” miscellaneous matter, &c, abound 
with topics of interest, handsomely discussed, and 
neriting careful attention from all who practise or 
wish well to profitable and scientific husbandry. 





Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society 
for 1831, Vol. 1, No. %. Published by order of 
the Society, March, 1832. Press of Foote & 
Browne, Salem, Mass.— This is another useful 
pamphlet of upwards of 120 pages, large 8 vo. An 
excellent address, by Henry Cotman, is placed 
at the commencement, and the whole tract is re- 
plete with instruction based on experiments, which 
appear to have been conducted with judgment and 
detailed with precision, 





Preventing Onions from sprouting or germinating. 
—A writer in the Gardener’s Magazine says, that 
this may be effected by simply applying a heated 


Gentleman’s Pocketefarrier. 

THE Gentleman's locket-larrer, shewing how to use 
your Horse on a journey, and what remedies are proper 
for common accidents that may happen on the road. By 
F. TurrNneu.L, Veterinary Surgeon. The remedies this 
little tract prescribes are simple and easily obtained, and 
never fail of a cure where the disorder is curable ; there- 
fore no man who yalues his horse should presume to 
travel without it. For sale by J. B. RUSSELL at the 
New England Seed Store, North Market Street. 
May 9, 1832, 





Sweet Potato Slips. 

This day received at J. B- Russeli’s Seed Store, 51 and 

+52 North Market Street, Boston, a good supply of Slips of 

the Carolina Potato, in good order, and of superior qual- 

ity. Printed directious for their culture and management 
furnished gratis. Price 624 cents per half peck. 

May 2. 





Winship’s Nurseries. 

AS the season is so far advanced, that all 
injury to natural productions, occasioned by 
the severity of the preceding winter, can 
readily be ascertained, persons in want of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, of various kinds 
—of flowering and showy Shrubs, Creepers and Vines, 
including the elegant monthly or ever-blooming fiagrant 
Honeysuckles, eight or ten feet high, and such plants as 
will produce a fine display of Flowers the ensuing season 
—with a very superior assortment of Herbaceous Peren- 
nials, that will also bloom, with proper management, this 
summer, if removed within a week or ten days—together 
with the new and fashionable Scotch Roses, so much ad- 
mired at the exhibition at Horticultural Hall last season, 
constituting sixty varieties—are invited to visit the estab- 
lishment and select for themselves. 

(LP Orders may be left with J. B. Russet, or sent 
via. mail, to Messrs Winsuip, Brighton, and the plants 
will be furnished, and sent out the following morning in 
he city, if requested. 3w April 25. 








Tall Meadow Oats Grass, &c. 

THIS day rdeeived at the New England Seed Store, 
503 North Market street, by J. B. Russell : 

A fresh supply of Tall Meadow Oats Grass Seed, so 
valuable on thin soils for either a hay crop or for grazing. 
Col. Tay or, a distinguished farmer, says of it, “ It is 
the hardiest grass I have ever seen; and bears drought 
and frost, and heat and cold, better than any I have ever 
cultivated. 1t keeps possession of the ground in spite of 
severe grazing. It furnishes better grazing early in the 
spring, late in the fall, and in drought, than any grass 
known to me; and if cut before the seed ripens, its hay 
is as plzasant and nutritive to stock, as any grass known 
to me.”’—See also the opinion of Mr. PHINNEY, a most 
judicious farmer, in the New England Farmer, vol. vii. 
page 300. 

Also,—Lucerne Orchard Grass, White and Red Clover, 
Fowl! Mead. w, Barley,Buck Wheat, Spring Rye, Spring 
Wheat, Broom Corn, Seed Corn, &e. March 22. 





Asparagus Roots. 

JUST Received at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farmer, 504 North Market Street : 

A few thousand Large Early Asparagus Roots, packed 
in moss, in boxes of one, two and three hundred roots 
each,—will bear transportation any distance—price §1 
per hundred for those 3 years old, 75 cents per hundred 
for the others. April 4. 








Emerson’s Second Part, 

OF the North American Arithmetic is this day published 
by Lincotn & EpMaANps. The plan of this work is 
such, that mental and written arithmetic are very hap- 
pily and conveniently united. Although Rules are not 
excluded from the book, yet the illustrations which the 
author has introduced, render the operations on numbers 
so clear and interesting, that the learner is prepared 
rather to make his own rules, than to rely on them from 
his book. Boston, April 23, 1832. 








Fruit Trees. 
ORDERS for Fruit, Forest and Ornamental Trees, 
shrubs, honeysuckles,&c. from Winship, Kenrick, Prince, 
Buel and Wilson, Davenport’s, and any other respectable 
Nurseries, received by the subscriber, and executed at 
Nursery prices. J. B. RUSSELL. 
For sale, as above, a few Dwarf Apple Trees worked 





iron for a few seconds, to the nozle of the onion 
whence the roots protrude. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 








FROM TO 
AppLes, russettings, . | barrel 450! 500 
AsHEs, pot, first sort, . . | ton |165 00'108 00 
pearl, first sort, . © /112 00/115 00 
BEANs, white, . bushel | 90} 100 
BeEF, mess, barrel | 1050! 11 00 


prime, . , . - | 775) 800 

Cargo, No. 1, . . . ss 750! 8 00 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, | pound | 18 20 
CHEESE, new milk, re 6 7 
skimmed milk, ah | 3 




















FLAXSEED, : . : . | bushel 112) 150 
Four, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 575) 6 00 
Genesee, ‘ 66 625) 650 
Alexandria, . rv ba of | § 25) 6 50 
Baltimore, wharf, . oe 525) 5 50 
Grain, Corn, Northern, | bushel | Gil 63 
Corn, Southern yellow, | “ | 55| 58 
ee. 4 8 4 «“ 85] 90 
Barley, . z ‘ . $. 87; 100 
Oats, . ‘ . . s 48 50 
Hay, ; A , ’ ; ewt. 65 70 
Hoa’s LARD, first sort, new, . “6s 900) 925 
Hops, Ist quality, . ; : “« | 22 00) 23 
Lime, ’ . : » . cask | 120) 125 
PLAsrerR PARis retails at . ton 350) 375 
Pork, clear, . ° ; barrel | 16 00) 17 00 
Navy mess, . ; , se 13 00) 14 00 
Cargo, No. 1, | és 12 75} 13 00 
Sreeps, Herd’s Grass, : | bushel 2 50 
Red Top, northern, ‘ * 75, 87 
Red Clover, northern, | pound 12) 13 
TALLow, tried, : m - | ewt. 850) 875 
Woo , Merino, full blood, washed, | pound 48) 50 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony,; =“ 55 65 
Merino, jths, washed, ; * 4| 45 
Merino, half blood, ; “ 42 44 
Merino, quarter, . . sed 38, 40 
Native, washed, . “6s 38 40 
=<  ( Pulled superfine, $s 56 58 
St | IstLambs, . . “ 48, 50 
S=<&, «* e@ “ 33) 40 
Sa|3d, « - “ 28} 30 
4 ~ (Ast Spinning,. . ” 45) 48 
Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
Beer, best pieces, . | pound 10; I! 
Pork, fresh, best pieces, . s 6 7 
whole hogs, . ; : as 9 
VEAL, » : : ‘ ‘ “6 6 7 
MutTTon, . ° . ‘ . s 4 8 
PouLTRY, : ‘ . ‘ és 9 12 
Burrer, keg and tub, . pe “ 20; 26 
lump, best, ‘ ‘ “ 25 
Eaes, retail, ‘ i dozen 12 14 
MEAL, Rye, retail, . ‘ - | bushel 117 
Indian, retail, : ‘ se 1 00 
PoTATOEs, . ’ ° , “ 37 50 
CipeER, (according to quality,) . | barrel} 400| 500 











Grape Vines. 

FOR Sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 504 North Market Street : 

Fine large Vines of the Isabella (purple) ; Winne, 
(dark purple); Alexander, (black) ; and Catawba (red) 
Grape, with good roots, packed in moss, for transporta- 
tion any distance, all hardy and productive sorts—price 
50 cents each. April 4. 


Gooseberry and Currant Bushes. 

JUST received and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good as- 
sortment of the finest Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes, 
in lots of six roots each, two of a sort; white, red and 
yellow ; imported direct from Glasgow, Scotland. Price 
$1 50 per lot of six bushes. 

Also, Large White and Red Dutch Currant Bushes, in 
lots of six and twelve each; packed in moss for trans- 
portation. Price of the White sorts $1 50 per dozen— 
the Red, 75 cents. Specimens of the fruit preserved, can 
be seen at the store. Also, cuttings of the Large Red 
Currants—price 50 cents for a bundle of 200. 


— — 








For Sale. 
A half blood Durham Short-horn Cow, eight years old, 
with Calf by a full blooded bull of the same breed. Her 
calves have been large and uncommonly fine animals, 





on paradise stocks, packed in moss—price 25 cents each. 
New England Farmer Office. April 25. 


CHARLES E,. NORTON. 
South Berwick, Me. April 25, 1832. 
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From the Newburyport Herald. 


An esteemed friend has placed in our hands a 
copy of an Address, delivered by Rev. Henry 
Ware, Jr. now a professor in Harvard University, 
and a distinguished gentleman of the Unitarian 
persuasion ; and bas called our attention to one or 
two passages Ww hich he is desirous of seeing repub- 
lished, ‘They are as follows ; and the present ques- 
tion as to the principle of total abstinence and the 


The writer asks, “ Is there rea- 
, 


pledge to abstain. 
sonable objection to either 7” and then proceeds to 


reply, as follows :— 

“'T'o the principle, certainly there can be none. 
No one, who knows anything of the nature of the 
evil in question, will dream of fiading a remedy 
in anything short of the absolute probibition of the 
intoxicating article. All experience proves, that 
no man can be accounted safe who allows himself 
to drink moderately. 
know what intemperance is, and IT know what is 
ahstinence ; but I never yet could learn what is 
moderation.’ ‘Thousands may say the same. ‘They 
can abstain ; but they cannot drink moderately.— 
In abstinence there is no difiiculty, comparatively 
no self-denial, and there is safety. But to drink a 
little, and stop as soon asthe appetite is provoked ; 
to deny an increasing gratification to a growing 
thirst ; this is, for many men, too hard ; and to all 

There is no safety but 
What objection then can 
there be to the principle? Especially since it is 
one of the demonstrated truths, that not a drop is 
needed by any man in any cireumstances, and that 
in most cases it is actually deleterious. How in- 
deed should it be necessary, when the world went 


it is fairfully dangerous, 


P ip te 
in resolute abstinence. 


on till within three hundred years without the in- 
vention of ardent spirits? And 
common in New England less than ninety years. 
“ But itis not only this personal consideration 
Every man must 

recollect his relation to others. However impos- 
sible that he should fall, he must consider, that it 
may be essential to the very 
wetker neighbor, that he altogether abstain. But 
he sees you take a Liltle. Why should not he? It 
is as innocent in him as in you; and he is asham- 
ed to betray a greater distrust of his own virtue, 
than you of yours. 
brave the devil, he will not be so cowardly 
to retreat. Shall he alone turn poltroon, and run 
away from a seasonable glass? Not he! and so, 
for fear of being thought to think himself in dan- 
ger, he drinks on and dies. Now, what right had 
you to countenance and abet the ruin of that man ? 
What right had you, by a foolish and unnecessary 
gratification, to tempt him to sin and destruction ? 
Remember the magnanimous declaration of Paul: 
‘If meat cause my brother to ofiend, I will eat no 
meat while the world standeth, lest [ cause my 
brother to offend.’ This should be the maxim of 
every man; and there can be no doubt, that if the 
strung will act on the principle, they would con- 


its use has been 


which justifies the principle. 


salvation of some 


as 


firm the moral courage and strengthen the moral | 


efforts of thousands, who would otherwise be lost. 
For how many thousands are there, who have no 
strength to run counter to example ! 

“Indeed it will not do to give up this principle 
of entire abstinence ; it is the corner stone of the 
cause ; on it rests all the success in which we re- 
joice. Abandon it —allow men to drink moder- 


Dr Johnson ouce said, ‘1. 


If you risk it, he will; if you} 


ately and to judge for themselves, as you must, 
what is moderate drinking, and you restore the 
dominion of the demon at onee. 

« But the pledge. 
expedient ? 


Is that necessary? Is that 


ference of opinion. Many of the true friends to 
the cause, advocates of the great principle, hesi- 


tate about the pledge. 1 know their objections, 





conscientiously and religiously entertained ; they 
ue to be treated with respect. 


subject, I am constrained to say, that I think them 
founded in error, and such as offer no sufficient 
reason for refusing to join the combination, 

“The error seems to be twofold: First, in sup- 


posing that the pledge is always designed for his | 
sake who takes it, Whereas it is often intended | 


chiefly for the sake of others; and secondly, in 
faneying that it contains a snare to his conscience, 
by indueing him to aet from unworthy motives, 

“]irst, these persons say: We 
these articles; why is not this enough ? 
pledge ourselves to that restraint which we already 
practise ? 


do not use 


. 
. 


“ T answer, for the sake of others 
lof extending the knowledge and influence of your 
example. There is a large class of men almost 
persuaded, who think on the whole, it would be 


better to abandon to cup altogether, who yet con- 


tinue to drink habitually, though soberly, and who | 


thus enconrage the intemperate, because they are 
not called to make an immediate decision. Your 
private example does noturge them to itany more 
today than next year; and they think that next 
jyear will be more convenient. But when you 
to a decision on the spot, And it is precisely in 
this way, that thousands, without a moment’s hes- 
itation, have been made practical advocates of the 
They were advocates at heart before 


. 
, 


cause. yet 
exert a wholesome influence, except they had thus 
been called on for an immediate decision. 
way, therefore, your written engagement may 
make your practice known to many, and thus tend 
to influence many who never would otherwise 
have learned what your practice is, 

“ But again, they say: We lay snares for con- 
science, in thus surrendering our liberty. We do 
not think a little occasional indulgence injurious 
to us, though we do not desire it; and why should 
we tempt ourselves by the prohibition ? 

“It is not strange that some should be affected 
hy this mode of viewing the matter. They relig- 
iously dread to tamper with conscience and to put 
its delicacy in jeopardy. But after all, are they 
not mistaken as to the amount. of the risk? If 
they are accustomed to act on principle, is there 
much danger that appetite or civility will get as- 
cendency over it, because they have told their 
neighbors that it shall not ? for this is the amount 
of it. Or suppose it amounted to something more, 
yet should they not be ready to ineur the risk for 
the sake of the good which they may thus do to 
others? For this is the point to be considered. 
It is a question between a single regard to one’s 
own good, and a benevolent sacrifice to the good 
of others. On the one side isa possible evil to 
one’s self; on the other, an inevitable evil to oth- 
ers. Which is to be chosen? To a conscientious 


man who walks circumspectly, the personal dan- 
ger is nothing; and he certainly cannot feel justi- 





“On this point, Iam aware, there is great dif- | 


But after the most} 
‘areftul consideration I have been able to give the! 


Why | 


for the sake | 


j* : 
sign a paper and pass it to them, they are brought | 


they might never have become so openly, so-as to | 


In this! 


| fied in refusing to do what might prove an esson- 

tial office of benevolence, on the selfish plea, that 
| possibly he might thereby injure his own mind. 
‘The duty then seems obvious. It is determined 
| hy the maxim of holy writ, ‘ Let no man seek his 
own, but every man another’s good ;’ and by that 
alreacly cited, ‘1 will eat no meat while the world 
standeth, lest I cause my brother to offend,’ 

“} would ask, also, why this objection should 
he thought so peculiarly strong in this cause, when 
it isequally applicable to many other oceasions on 
which it is never brought forward ? ¢ We are prin- 


cipled against making promises to do our duty; 


we choose to do it because it is our duty ; other- 


| wise we set snares for our consciences.’ But you 
It is 
your duty to speak the truth in a court ef justice, 
yet you make a solemn engagement to do It 
is your duty to pay your debts, yet you do not 


do not act on this principle in other cases, 


$0. 
| 

| hesitate to give a note of hand, promising payment, 
| It is your duty to be faithful to your wife, yet you 
| did not refuse, when you took her hand tor better, 
| for worse, to eng And did you ever 
| find yourself less likely to speak the truth, pay 
|your debts, and honor your wife, because of these 


age to be so. 


promises ? Have you found them snares to your 
Certainly then there is no force in 


It cannot stand before a candid 


} conscience ? 


| the objection. 
) examination, 
| “Itis to be said further, in defence of this requi- 
isition, that experience has proved it essential to 
the prevalence of the cause ; we can expect its 
complete triumph only through the power which 
is by this means imparted to its operations, It ts 
undoubtedly a faet, that the vigorous and rapid 
ispread of just sentiments on this subject, has been 
mainly owing to their having been pressed upon 
the notice of society, by the steady and persever- 
It is through this 

ineans, that such mialtitudes have been led, not 
| only to reflect, but to act, to act promptly, deci- 
| 


ing pledge of temperate men. 


dedly, fearlessly, unitedly; and if the former 
| course of simply reasoning on the subject, and act- 
| ing silently, as insulated individuals, had been con- 
, tinued, nothing approaching the same results could 
| have been witnessed, nor could we now lock for- 
word with so confident assurance to complete suc- 
Whatever objection, therefore, muy seem to 
lie against this part of the system, a little examin- 
| ation proves it to be unfounded ; while to admit it 
‘in practice would be ruinous to the enterprise.— 
| No; so long as we require our magistrates to bind 
themselves to fidelity in office, we must not think 
it unreasonable to bind ourselves to this duty. If 
every sober man would do it, not all the obliga- 
tion assumed and discharged by the officers of 
state, would effect so much for the virtue and pros- 
perity of the nation. We should then speedily 
witness the results at which we aim.” 


| 
| 


| cess, 
| 
| 
| 








Silkworm Eggs. 

FOR sale at the New England Seed Store, 50,000 
Silkworm Eggs, warranted good, in packages of 5,000 
each. Price $1 per thousand; with short practical in- 
tructions for rearing them. April 11. 
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